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FAUQUIER COUNTY 
VIRGINIA 



POBMATION 

Fauquier County was established May 1, 1759, by an Act 
of Assembly passed February 22 of that year, dividing Prince 
William *^into two distinct counties, that is to say: All 
that part of the said county that lies above a line to be run 
from the head of Bull run, and along the top of the Bull run 
mountains, to Chapman's mill, in Broad run thoroughfare, 
from thence by a direct line to the head of DorrePs run, and 
from thence by a direct line till it intersects the nearest part 
of the line dividing Stafford and Prince William counties, 
shall be one distinct county, and called and known by the 
name of Fauquier; and All that other part thereof below 
the said bounds shall be one other distinct county, and 
retain the name of Prince William/' 

Prince William had been taken from the counties of 
King George and Stafford in 1730, and King George from 
Richmond in 1720. Old Rappahannock County, formed 
from Lancaster in 1656, had passed out of existence on its 
division into the counties of Richmond and Essex in 1692. 
Lancaster existed as a county in 1652 and was probably 
taken from !N'orthumberland, the original name of which 
was Chicawane. Northumberland, first mentioned in 1646, 
was established as a county in 1648, at which time it was 
declared to contain the ^* neck of land between Rappahan- 
nock River and Potomack River/' Prince William's other 
parent, Stafford, was taken from Westmoreland in 1675, 
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6 Faiiquier County, Virginia 

and Westmoreland from Northumberland prior to 1663, 
although its boundaries were not defined until that year. 

Fauquier County was named for Francis Fauquier, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the colony of Virginia from 1758 
until his death in 1767. According to Mr. Jefferson he 
wafi the most intelligent and best beloved of the colonial 
governors. 

ORGANIZATION 

The organization of the county was effected May 24, 
1759. On this date certain of the gentry of the new county, 
to whom commissions had been issued, assembled at the 
house of John Duncan. Commissions of the Peace under 
the seal of the colony, bearing date at Williamsburg '^ the 
seventh day of May last," to Thomas Harrison, Joseph 
Blackwell, John Wright, William Blackwell, John Trogg, 
John Bell, William Eustace, John Churchill, William Grant, 
John Crump, Duff Green, Yelverton Peyton, Thomas 
Marshall, George Lambkin, Wharton Bansdell, Elias 
Edmonds, Thomas McClennahan and Bichard Foote, Gent., 
were first read. Thomas Harrison, John Wright^ William 
Blackwell, William Eustace, John Churchill, William 
Grant, Yelverton Peyton, Thomas Marshall and George 
Lambkin being present, the oath appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, entitled *^An Act for the Further Security of his 
Majesty^s Person and Government and the Succession of the 
Crown in the heirs of the late Princess Sophia, being 
Protestants, and for extinguishing the hopes of the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales and his open and secret Abettors," 
was taken. The persons aforesaid having severally sub- 
scribed the " test," the oaths of a Justice of the Peace and 
of a Justice of the County Court in Chancery were ad- 
ministered, and the first court for Fauquier County was 
convened. 
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Of this court Humphrey Brooke was commissioned clerk 
and Joseph Blackwell qualified as sheriff^ with Martin 
Pickett and Ehodham Tullos as under sherifiEs. 

Henry Churchill took the oath as county lieutenant, 
and William Elbzey, James Keith and Cuthbert Bullit, 
Gent., were sworn as attorneys to practice law in the county. 

Thomas Marshall, Gent., then produced a commission 
''from under the hands and seals of the President and 
masters of the College of William and Mary,*' appointing 
him to be surveyor of the county and the following persons 
were appointed surveyors of the roads: George Cosby, of 
the road "from Town Run to the county line;'^ John 
Catlett, ''from Brent Town to the Stafford line,^' and 
Alexander Bradford, " from Marr^s Bridge to Coventons.*' 

Other matters being disposed of, the court adjourned. 

COUNTY SEAT AND OTHER SETTLEMENTS 

On the records of the first court the following minute 
appears : " It being the opinion of the court that the planta- 
tion of John Duncan is the most proper and convenient 
place for the Court House of this county to be established 
on, it is ordered that it be certified to His Honor the 
Governor.*' In this recommendation, however, the gover- 
nor apparently did not concur, for in a writ dated June 13, 
1759, imder the seal of the colony, he directed that the next 
court for the county be held "in the house of William 
Jones, on the lands of Richard Henry Lee, Esquire, in the 
Parish of Hamilton, in the said coxmty.'' At this court 
(June 28, 1769), it was ordered that the sheriff advertise 
that the court at its next session would " agree with work- 
men*' to build a court house of wood, and further that 
John Bell, William Eustace and Yelverton Peyton, or any 
two of them, should receive bids for building a prison 
for the use of the county of the same dimensions as the 
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prison of Stafford Gonnty. A site for the proposed bxdld- 
ings was provided at the next court when John Bell and 
Yelverton Peyton were appointed "to lay off two acres 
of land belonging to Richard Henry Lee for the court house 
and prison of this county to be erected on/' After the 
sheriff^ at the same court, had " protested against tiie court 
for want of a sufficient prison/' Elias Edmonds undertook 
to construct such a building of wood^ to be 12 feet square 
in the dear^ with a brick or stone chimney, for the sum of 
seventy-three pounds and fifteen shillings, and to complete 
the same within three months. This building was accepted 
April 24, 1760, and although there is no mention of a court 
house being contracted for, a small temporary structure was 
evidently built, as on August 29 of the same year the 
sheriff was directed to pay John Bell twenty-four pounds, 
eighteen shillings and four pence, "being the sum the 
Court House was built for/' In the meantime the con- 
struction of a permanent court house was under consider- 
ation and on June 27 the sheriff gave notice that at the 
August court, the court would agree with an " undertaker " 
to build a court house of brick, to be 36 feet long and 20 
feet wide in the clear. Subsequently the advisability of 
erecting a frame building was considered and at the next 
court John Wright and John Bell were appointed to re- 
ceive bids for a court house of clapboards^ to be 24 feet long, 
16 feet wide and 10 feet pitch, with a partition of 10 feet 
at one end, and to have a bench and a bar. Eventually, how- 
ever, the justices decided to build a court house of brick and 
August 29, 1760, John Bell undertook to construct a build- 
ing of this material, " 26 feet long and 20 feiet wide in the 
clear; the walls to be 18 feet high from the surface and 
18 inches thick from the water table; 6 sash windows be- 
low, 14 lights in each, 12 by 10 ; two dormers, 18 lights in 
each, 12 by 10 ; a partition of 12 feet at one end for a jus- 
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tices^ room, with a chimney; the plank used to be of pine, 
and shingles of chestnut, sapped; the doors to have good 
locks and hinges and in all other respects to be finished in 
a complete and workmanlike manner, after the manner of 
the court house of Lancaster County f^ all for the considera- 
tion of three hundred and thirty-nine pounds, and to be 
finished by November 20, 1762. If this building was not 
completed in 1762 it was at least ready for use by the 
justices in 1764, for in July of that year they ordered John 
Bell to provide curtains for three of its windows. This 
court house stood on the land now occupied by the residence 
of Mr. Lucien Keith on Culpeper Street, while the first 
court house and prison were built at a point between the 
present residence of Mr. Moses M. Green and the cemetery. 
The house of William Jones, to which court was adjourned 
June 28, 1759, also stood within, or close to, the limits of 
the present town of Warrenton, and the house of John 
Duncan, at which the first court for the coimty was held, 
was probably situated at Fayetteville. 

The location chosen for the court houses was approxi- 
mately the intersection of the old road from Winchester to 
Falmouth, with the post road from Charlottesville to Alex- 
aadria. As this point was a convenient stopping place for 
teams and travellers, a tavern, a store or two and a black- 
smith shop were built, a few houses sprang up and the local- 
ity, under the name of Fauquier Court House, soon became 
a thriving cross roads settlement. 

The brick court house built in 1762 sufficed for public 
needs until after the Eevolution, when, as the business of 
the county grew, new buildings became necessary and the 
Justices of the County, May 26, 1790, purchased the pres- 
ent site from Thomas Maddux, Thomas Nelson and Joseph 
Nelson, " for the purpose of erecting thereon a Court House, 
Prison, Pillory, whipping-post and stocks, and for no other 
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use, intent or purpose whatsoever/* These buildings when 
completed were said to be '^spacious and handsome and 
erected at an expense estimated at $30,000/' The court 
house on this site has been twice destroyed by fire and twice 
rebuilt, once in 1863 and again in 1889. 

Fauquier Court House, on the petition of its citizens, 
was laid oflF to comprise seventy-one acres of land and incor- 
porated as a town January 5, 1810, under the name of 
Warrenton, in honor of General Joseph Warren of early 
Eevolutionary fame. In this petition reference is made to 
the *^ stores and manufactories ^' of the place. 

In 1835 Warrenton is described as containing ^^ 200 neat 
and closely built dwelling houses, 3 houses of public wor- 
ship, Methodist, Presbyterian and Episcopalian, 4 primary 
schools, 3 taverns, 4 private boarding houses, 2 printing 
offices, each issuing a weekly paper, 4 wheelwrights, 1 coach 
maker, 3 saddlers, 1 hatter, 2 boot and shoe factories, 
2 cabinet makers, 5 house carpenters, 4 blacksmith shops, 
2 tailors, 2 clock and watch makers, 3 bakers, 1 tanner and 
currier, 3 breweries, 1 tin plate worker, 2 milliners, 1 man- 
tuamaker, 1 house and sign painter and 2 plow manuf ac* 
toriee. The village had a regular market, which was. held 
in a neat little building, the upper part of which was used 
as a Town Hall. Population 1300; of whom 3 were resi- 
dent ministers, 9 attorneys and 8 physicians.*' 

The first settlement in Fauquier County, then a part of 
Stafford, was probably that made by some German Protes- 
tants at a place on Licking Eun, about eight miles south of 
Warrenton, which afterwards became known as Germantown 
(see map). These colonists were iron workers from West- 
phalia, in Germany, and were engaged by Governor Spots- 
wood, through the Baron de Graflfenreid, to operate his iron 
furnaces in Orange, then Essex County. They arrived in 
Virginia in April, 1714, and settled at Germanna, from 
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which place they removed to Gennantown about the year 
1720. In 1724, 1800 acres of land on Licking Run were 
granted to them by Lord Fairfax, proprietor of the North- 
em Neck. 

Settlements were made on the Eappahannock River 
early in the history of the county, many of which have long 
since ceased to exist. Among these was a town at Norman^s 
Ford (see map), called Carolandville, chartered in 1788 to 
comprise fifty-one acres on land owned by Landon Carter. 

Salem (now Marshall) was established by Act of Assem- 
bly in 1796. It was situated on the post road from Win- 
chester to Falmouth and had a. stage service between these 
points three times a week. There was also a cross mail 
three times a week to Buckland, in Prince William County. 

TJpperville, on the Ashb/s Grap turnpike from Winches- 
ter to Alexandria, was an early post village and was incor- 
porated as a town March 31, 1852. 

Towns recently incorporated are Remington, March 3, 
1890, and The Plains, April 26, 1910. 

PARISHES 

Under the colonial government the Church of England 
was ^* established ^^ in Virginia, that is a compulsory tax 
for its support was levied upon all persons subject to taxa- 
tion regardless of sect or creed. For this purpose the 
country was laid oflP in ecclesiastical divisions called 
parishes, and the vestry of each parish assessed the taxes 
out of which the salaries of minister and clerk were paid, 
the church buildings kept in repair and the poor of the 
parish cared for. The original boundaries of the parishes 
covering the territory now occupied by Fauquier Coimty, 
and their subsequent subdivision, may be traced as follows: 

Prince William County was formed March 25, 1730, 
to include all the land " on the heads '^ of the counties of 
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Stafford and King George, lying *^ above Chopawansick 
creek, on Potomac river, and Deep Eun, on Rappahannock 
river, and a southwest line to be made from the head of the 
north branch of the said creek, to the .head of the said Deep 
Rim.^' All of this territory was originally included in 
Overwharton Parish, in Stafford County. By an Act of 
Assembly which took effect January 1, of the year prior to 
the formation of Prince William County, Overwharton 
Parish was divided by practically the same line which after- 
wards served as a boundary between the counties of Prince 
William and Stafford, and a new parish was created under 
the name of Hamilton, to include all of Prince William 
County. 

*' By reason of the large extent of the Parish of Hamil- 
ton ^^ and for the purpose of alleviating the resulting difl5- 
culties imder which the minister and inhabitants labored, 
the parish was divided April 25, 1745, by a line " run from 
the dividing line of Stafford and Prince William counties, 
a straight course to the head of Dorrel^s run; thence down 
the said run to Cedar run ; thence to the fork of Broad run, 
near the lower line of colonel Charles Carter'o tract called 
Broad run tract; thence to the mouth of Bull Lick run, 
opposite Jacob Smithes in Fairfax County,'^ that part of it 
lying below this line to be known as the Parish of Dettin- 
gen, and that other part lying above the line to retain the 
name Hamilton. When Fauquier County, therefore, was 
formed from Prince William in 1759, it absorbed the greater 
part of Hamilton Parish together with that part of Dettin- 
gen Parish lying between the eastern boundary of the new 
county and Dorrel^s Run. 

On May 1, 1769, Hamilton Parish was again divided 
and the Parish of Leeds created, the latter to include that 
portion of Hamilton Ijdng above " a straight line, to begin 
at the north fork of Broad run at an angle made by the 
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line tlxat divides the said Parish of Hamilton from the 
Parish of Dettingen and to end at two red oaks on the 
bank of the north fork of Eappahannock river in the plan- 
tation of Jesse Williams/^ 

Fauquier County was thus, ten years after the date of 
its formation, definitely divided into two parishes, the 
northern division forming the Parish of Leeds, while the 
southern was comprised in that of Hamilton. 

COLONIAL CHUECHBS 

The first church in that portion of Hamilton Parish 
which afterwards became a part of this county, was St. 
Mary's, a wooden building better known as ^* the old Turkey 
Run Church.^^ This church was situated on Turkey Run 
about one mile below the present court house and was 
probably built soon after Hamilton Parish was created from 
Overwharton in 1730. It was used for many years, but was 
finally abaodoned on account of its inconvenience. In 
1816 a new frame church was built on the Alexandria road 
in Warrenton, to which the name St. James' was given, 
and which served the needs of the parish until 1850. In 
that year a brick church was built on Culpeper Street, which 
was also called St. James' and which stood until 1910, when 
it was destroyed by fire. This church was rebuilt and 
enlarged in 1912. 

Another early church in this parish was a substantial 
brick building of cruciform design known as ^Hhe Elk 
Run Church,'* situated on the Fredericksburg road about 
fifteen miles below Fauquier Court House (see map). The 
history of this church is not known, but Bishop Meade 
states that it had fallen into decay and been abandoned 
prior to 1811. 

In the Parish of Leeds were Taylor's Church, not very 
far from Warrenton; Goose Creek Church, near Marshall, 
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then Salem; old Bull Run Church, and Piper^s Church, all 
frame buildings of which no trace now remains. 

Among the early churches of other sects was the Broad 
Bun Baptist Church. The first minute of this congregation 
states, that "the church was constituted Dec. 3, 1762, 
consisting of the ten following members, being near Broad 
Eun, in Fauquier Couniy in the State of Virginia: Edmond 
Hayes, Peter Comwell, Joshua Dodson, Thomas Dodson, 
William Stamps, Elizabeth Hayes, Sara Comwell, Euth 
Dodson, Elizabeth Dodson, Betty Bennett.^* An organiza- 
tion of the members of this sect had, however, been effected 
prior to 1762 under the name of " Ye Society of Baptists 
on Broad Eun.^^ The first church house, situated on 
Barker's Branch, near Broad Eun, was used until 1798, 
when a new church was built in the same locality. The 
present site, near New Baltimore, was devised to the congre- 
gation by William Hunton in 1838, at which time a church 
was already standing on the property. This third church 
was demolished by Federal soldiers in 1862, but was rebuilt 
on the same site in 1870 and dedicated October, 1871. The 
records of this congregation show that among its early 
members were Nancy Hanks, admitted in 1778, and Luke 
Hanks, admitted in 1779, and that this pair left the neigh- 
borhood in 1785. It seems likely that these were the parents 
of Abraham Lincoln^s mother, Nancy Hanks, who was bom 
in Virginia in 1783. 

MILITAEY OEGANIZATIONS 

Under the colonial government of Virginia general mili- 
tary command in each of its counties was vested in an offi- 
cial known as the county lieutenant, and militia companies 
under him were formed for such military service as the 
governor of the colony might require. The county lieuten- 
ant, as well as the officers of these companies, was appointed 
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and commissioned by the governor in his capacity of com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Following this system a county lieutenant had been 
appointed when the county was organized, but a militia com- 
pany was not formed until August 29, 1761. William 
Edmonds was commissioned captain of this company, 
Martin Pickett, 1st lieutenant, William Eansdell, 2nd lieu- 
tenant, William Morris, ensign, and sixty-four non-com- 
missioned oflBcers and men were enrolled. Whether this 
company as an organization was called into service is not 
known, but many of its members served with distinction 
during the Revolution. 

In 1775 the burgesses of the colony, after being pro- 
rogued by Lord Dunmore for their seditious attitude toward 
the Crown, met at Williamsburg and formed themselves 
into a Eevolutionary Convention. By an ordinance of this 
convention the colony was divided into eighteen districts, 
one of which consisted of the counties of Orange, Culpeper 
and Fauquier. On the outbreak of the Revolution a regi- 
ment was organized in this district known as the " Culpeper 
Minute Men,^^ which consisted of one hundred and fifty 
men from Culpeper, one hundred from Orange and one hun- 
dred from Fauquier, with Lawrence Tagliaferro of Orange 
as colonel, Edward Stevens of Culpeper, lieutenant-colonel, 
and Thomas Marshall of Fauquier (father of the Chief Jus- 
tice), major. These were the first minute men raised in 
Virginia and Mr. Randolph, speaking in the United States 
Senate, said of them, " they were raised in a minute, armed 
in a minute, marched in a minute, fought in a minute and 
vanquished in a minute.*^ The emblem of this corps was 
a coiled rattlesnake which was depicted on their flag with 
the legend " Don^t tread on me.^^ Their motto, " Liberty or 
Death,^^ was emblazoned in large white letters on the breasts 
of their green hunting shirts. They wore buck-tails in 
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their hats and^ it is said^ carried tomahawks and scalping 
knives in their belts, presenting a moet terrifying appear- 
ance. Such of this command as were armed with rifles, 
about 150 in number, took part in the battle of Great 
Bridge, December 9, 1775. This was the first battle of the 
Eevolution fought on Virginia soil, and John Marshall of 
Fauquier, then a lieutenant in this regiment and after- 
wards Chief Justice of the United States, was among those 
engaged. 

At the beginning of the Civil War eleven companies of 
all arms were organized in the county with a total strength 
of about eleven hundred men, this number being over ten 
per cent, of the entire white population of the county. 
What is believed to be a correct list of these companies is 
given, but to describe the operations in which they were 
engaged would take more space than the scope of these notes 
will permit. 

Artillery 

Brooke^s Battery — Captain James V. Brooke. 
Fauquier Artillery (Stribling's Battery) — Captain E. 
W. Stribling. 

Cavalry 

Mountain Eangers (Company A, 7th Virginia Cavalry) 
• — Captain Turner Ashby. 

Wise Dragoons (Company H, 6th Virginia Cavalry) — 
Captain John A. Adams. 

Black Horse Cavalry (Company H, 4th Virginia Cav- 
alry) — Captain William H. Payne. 

Note. — ^This company was organized by Captain John Scott 
in 1859. 

Loudoun Rangers (Company A, 6th Virginia Cavalry) 
— Captain R. H. Dulaney. 

Note. — ^This company was organized at Upperville from Lou- 
doun and Fauquier counties. 
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Infantbt 
Warrenton Rifles (Company K, 17th Virgiiiia Infan- 
try) — Captain John Q. Marr. 

Note.— Captain Marr, who fell at Fairfax C. H. June 1, 1861, 
was the first Confederate soldier killed in the War. Lieutenant 
B. H. Shackleford succeeded him in command of this company. 

Fauquier Guards (Company C, 49th Virginia Infantry) 
— Captain Edward Murray. 

Beauregard Rifles (Company K, 8th Virginia Infantry) 
— Captain R. Taylor Scott. 

Rectortown Company (Company B, 8th Virginia In- 
fantry) — Captain R. H. Carter. 

Morrisville Company (Company 1, 11th Virginia Infan- 
try) — Captain James H. Jamison. 

This county is at present represented in the National 
Guard of Virginia by the Warrenton Rifles (Company C, 
2nd Regiment Infantry) — Captain J. Brad. Beverly. Ar- 
mory at Warrenton. 

CIVIL WAR 

Although none of the larger battles of the Civil War 
were fought in Fauquier County, its territory was fre- 
quently the scene of important manoeuvres and its railroads 
were constantly employed in the movement of troops and 
supplies. As if in anticipation of military needs the Orange 
and Alexandria Railroad had been built across the lower end 
of the county in 1851, and the Manassas Gap Railroad 
through the northern part at about the same time. Both 
roads came into service during the war, but the strat^c 
importance of the former was probably unsurpassed by that 
of any line in the south. 

The principal military operations conducted in the 
county may be summarized as follows : 

July 18, 1861, J. E. Johnston was ordered from the 
Valley to join Beauregard at Manassas Junction. He 
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marched through Ashb/s Gap with about 9,000 men, in- 
cluding Jackson^s brigade, and bivouacked at Paris. On 
the 19th the infantry took trains at Piedmont (now Dela- 
plane) for Manassas Junction, while the cavalry, artillery 
and wagons moved by road. This force effected a junction 
with Beauregard's army July 20, and was engaged in the 
first battle of Manassas, July 21. 

June 26, 1862, the corps of McDowell, Banks and Sigel 
were formed into an army under Pope, who directed it to 
concentrate at Warrenton and took command August 1. 
Pope began a movement on Gordonsville but was met by 
Jackson at Cedar Eun a few miles below Culpeper C. H., 
and an engagement took place August 9, after which Jack- 
son retired across the Eapidan and Pope shortly afterwards 
retreated to a position behind the Rappahannock River at 
Rappahannock Station (now Remington). Lee, who had 
re-enforced Jackson and taken command of the Confederate 
Army, moved northward, and on the 20th encamped on the 
south bank of the Rappahannock. On the 22nd Earl/s 
brigade was thrown across the river at Fauquier White 
Sulphur Springs. On the 23rd another brigade was sent 
across the river to support Early, but on the 24th, as the 
Federal army was advancing in force, both brigades were 
withdrawn to the south bank. 

The same day that Earl/s brigade crossed to the north 
bank of the Rappahannock, J. E. B. Stuart with 1,500 
cavalry crossed the river at Waterloo bridge, and sweeping 
round through Warrenton struck the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad at Catletts Station where Pope^s supply 
trains were parked. Some 2,000 troops guarding the trains 
were dispersed and all the Federal stores burned (see 
map). Before nightfall on the 23rd Stuart was back again 
on the south side of the Rappahannock with 300 prisoners, 
having covered 60 miles in 26 hours. 
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On Angust 24 Lee and Jackson met in conference at 
Jefferson, and it was there decided that Jackson with his 
Valley army should move by a wide detour northward 
against the Federal dep6t of supplies at Manassas Junction. 
Before dawn on the 25th Jackson with 20,000 men began 
his famous march (see map). At midnight he reached 
Salem (now Marshall) after a march of 24 miles. Before 
dawn on the 26th his army was once more on the march for 
Thoroughfare Gap. At Gainesville he crossed the Warren- 
ton-Alexandria pike and continuing southeast reached Bris- 
toe Station, at which point he was 13 miles in the rear 
of Pope^s headquarters and directly across his line of 
communications. On the 27th the Federal supplies at 
Manassas Junction were destroyed and BwelPs division 
was posted on Broad Run to bar direct approach by the 
Federals from Warrenton Junction (now Calverton). 
When Pope became aware of Jackson^s movements he came 
to the conclusion that the Confederates meant to assail his 
right flank and rear at Warrenton and issued orders 
directing his army to take a position running east and west 
from Warrenton to Gainesville. The news that the Con- 
federates had struck the railroad at Manassas, however, 
changed his plans and on the 27th he ordered a concen- 
tration of all his forces on that point, leaving Banks' corps 
to guard the trains at Warrenton Junction. On the 26th 
Longstreet followed Jackson's line of march, but finding 
Ricketts in position at the eastern end of Thoroughfare 
Gap, sent three brigades by Hopewell Gap, thus threatening 
Ricketts' flank and causing his withdrawal. The second 
battle of Manassas was fought on August 29 and 30, 1862. 

After the Maryland campaign terminating in the battle 
of Sharpsburg, Lee crossed the Potomac and retired up the 
Valley. On October 26 the Army of the Potomac under 
McClellan crossed the river on the east side of the Blue 
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Eidge and was concentrated near Warrenton. While in this 
position McClellan was relieved of command, November 7, 
1862. His farewell address to the army was delivered 
on the farm of the Eev. John Ogilvie, about one-half mile 
west of the village of New Baltimore. Bumside, who super- 
seded him, began the movement on Fredericksburg, Novem- 
ber 14. 

The Army of the Potomac again entered Fauquier 
County after the battle of Gettysburg and took up a position 
on the north bank of the Eappahannock. Meade^s head- 
quarters were established at Warrenton, July 26, 1863. 
Meade crossed the Eappahannock into Culpeper in Septem- 
ber, but Lee by a flanking movement through Madison C. H. 
turned the Federal right and caused Meade to recross the 
river October 9. Lee followed him, crossing by the upper 
fords, and the Army of Northern Virginia reached Warren- 
ton October 13. Meade continuing to retreat, the pursuit 
was pushed forward until checked by a sharp reverse to 
A. P. HilPs corps near Bristoe Station. This caused Lee 
to abandon the piursuit and fall back to the line of the 
Eappahannock, encamping on the south bank but holding 
a strongly fortified tete de pont on the north bank of the 
river at Eappahannock Station. As Lee fell back Meade's 
army began to advance and on November 7 the tete de pont, 
held by two brigades of Early's division, was stormed by 
EusselFs division of the 6th corps (see map) and the greater 
part of the Confederate brigades, as well as a battery of 
rifled guns, was captured. Lee then abandoned the line of 
the Eappahannock and fell back to Culpeper C. H. with 
Meade in pursuit 

Fauquier County during the Civil War was also the 
scene of many of the operations of Mosby's men. This 
famous command was organized early in 1863 by John S. 
Mosby and as partisan cavalry rendered conspicuous ser- 
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vice to the Confederacy during the last two years of the 
War. Among Moeby^s most important fights in this county 
was one at Warrenton Junction, at which place he surprised 
a detachment of the 1st Virginia Cavalry (Federal) in the 
spring of 1863 and took them prisoners, retiring toward 
Warrenton. He was, however, pursued by the 1st Vermont 
and 5th New York Cavalry encamped at Cedar Run, and 
after a running fight his prisoners were re-taken and 
Mosb/s men with difiiculty made good their escape. On 
May 30, 1863, Mosby struck the line of the Orange and 
Alexandria Eailroad at Catletts Station, cut the telegraph 
wires, tore up the track and destroyed a supply train, retir- 
ing toward Greeawich. At this point he was overtaJcen by 
detachments of the 7th Michigan, 6th New York and 1st 
Vermont Cavalry, but escaped after a sharp encounter. Col. 
Mosby, attended by only one member of his command, was 
surprised by a raiding party of Federal cavalry at Eector- 
town, December 22, 1864, and seriously wounded. April 
21, 1865, the remnants of Moeby^e command assembled at 
Salem to hear their leader's farewell address, after which 
the organization was disbanded. 

PHYSICAL FEATUEES, AGEICULTUEB AND 

POPULATION 

Fauquier County lies in the Piedmont Plateau and is, 
geologically speaking, a part of the oldest land in Virginia. 
This region had become dry land at, or soon after, the 
Archaean period which is estimated to have closed one 
hundred and thirty-one million years ago. At this remote 
time what is now known as the North American continent 
consisted of a large area of land north of the present site of 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Eiver, to which a 
series of long narrow ^'islands** were attached; of these 
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the BO-called Appalachian protaxis^ induding the Piedmont 
Plateau of Virginia, was the largest. 

The soils of the county have resulted from the disinte- 
gration of ancient rocks and are what is known as residual^ 
that is formed where they now lie. The rocks from which 
these soils were derived, with few exceptions, are crystalline, 
and comprise the granites, gneisses, quartzites and diorites. 
In the process of development these residual soils accumu- 
lated a large amount of mineral plant food, their potash con- 
tent being particularly high. Phosphoric acid is also pres- 
ent in considerable quantities, although not always in an 
available form, while the nitrogen content of the soil is low. 
The characteristic red colors are due to the presence of a 
high percentage of iron oxide. In texture these red soils 
are good, but owing to the large quantity of silt and clay 
which they contain they are inclined to bake and puddle 
after heavy rains. Very little lime is found in these soils, 
and for this reason, as well as to improve their mechanical 
condition, applications of this material are beneficial. The 
addition of nitrogen to the soil, either directly, or from 
the growth of leguminous crops and as a result of the accu- 
mulation of humus, is of marked advantaga In addition 
to the predominant red clay soils, gray sandy loams and 
loams are found in parts of this section. 

The area of the county is 648 square miles. Its surface 
is rolling and in places mountainous, the altitudes varying 
from 200 feet above tide on the lower levels of its southern 
and southeastern areas, to 2,000 feet where its northwestern 
extremity is projected into the Blue Bidge Mountains. The 
most prominent elevations are. Brushy Mountain, 1,350 
feet ; Naked Mountain, 1,400 feet ; High Knob, 2,385 feet ; 
Rattlesnake Mountain, 1,800 feet; Buck Mountain, 1,200 
feet; Red Oak Mountain, 1,200 feet; Little Cobbler, 1,450 
feet; Big Cobbler, 1,550 feet, and Oven Top, 1,400 feet, 
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in the northwestern part of the county : Hall's Point, 1,200 
feet; the Wild Cat Mountain, 1,250 feet; Prickly Pear 
Mountain, 1,000 feet, and the Pig Nut Mountain, 1,050 
feet, between Marshall, The Plains and Warrenton: the 
View Tree Mountain, 1,100 feet, near Warrenton, and 
High Point, 1,250 feet, in the Bull Eun Mountains on the 
eastern border of the county north of Thoroughfare Gap. 

The county is abundantly supplied with water by Goose 
Creek fmd its tributary streams, in the north; by the 
streams which empty into the Eappahannock Eiver on its 
western and southern boundaries, and in its central and 
eastern territory by the tributaries of the Occoquan. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants 
of the county. The land, naturally fertile, responds gener- 
ously to intelligent methods of cultivation and is well 
adapted to the practice of general farming. It produces 
good crops of wheat, rye, com and the various grasses, and 
fruit of excellent quality, especially in the higher altitudes, 
while moderate winter temperatures, good natural pastures 
and an abundance of water furnish all necessary conditions 
for successful stock raising. The principal crops grown 
and the acreage devoted to ^ich is given in the census of 
1910, as follows: com, 45,023 acres; oats, 3,841 acres; 
wheat, 22,459 acres; rye, 3,249 acres; hay, 14,945 acres; 
potatoes, 403 acres; all other vegetables, 1,246 acres. In 
addition to the land occupied by the above crops, the pas- 
tures in that year carried 25,595 head of cattle, 10,217 
horses, 434 mules, 17,145 head of swine and 18,573 sheep. 
A considerable acreage is also devoted to orchards, the num- 
ber of trees reported in 1910 being: apples, 106,368; 
peaches, 19,988 ; pears, 5,782 ; plums, 1,877 ; cherries, 3,761, 
and quinces, 491. 

The population of the county has practically remained 
stationary for the last one hundred years, the total popula- 
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tion in 1810 being 22,689, and in 1910, 22,526. In the 
former year, however, nearly fifty per cent, of the population 
were negroes, while in 1910 the negroes constituted only 
thirty-three per cent. Prom 1820 to 1860 the number of 
negroes slightly exceeded the number of whites. The great- 
est population of the county was recorded in 1830, at which 
time there were 12,950 whites and 13,136 n^roes, or a total 
of 26,086. 

NOETHERN NECK 

It has been impossible in these notes to maintain a 
chronological sequence of subjects, so that, other matters 
being disposed of, no apology is made for introducing here 
a history of the original land transactions in the county, 
over which much litigation subsequently occurred. 

Fauquier Couniy at one time formed part of a vast pro- 
prietary estate comprising all of that territory which after- 
wards became known as the Northern Neck of Virginia. 
This great tract of land ^* bounded within the heads of the 
rivers Rappahannock and Quiriough or Potowmac river, 
the courses of the said rivers, as they are commonly called 
and known by the inhabitants, and descriptions of those 
parts, and Chesapeake bay,*' was originally granted by 
Charles II. in 1649, to Ralph Lord Hopton, Henry Lord 
Jermyn (afterwards Henry Earl of Si Alban's), John Lord 
Culpeper, Sir John Berkeley (afterwards John Lord Berke- 
ley of Stratton), Sir William Morton, Sir Dudley Wyatt 
and Thomas Culpeper for an annual rent of six pounds, 
thirteen shillings and four pence, payable at Jamestown on 
the Feast Day of St. John the Baptist. This grant em- 
braced not only the land " but the rivers themselves and all 
the islands within the banks of those rivers, and all woods, 
underwoods, timber, and trees, ways, waters, and rivers, 
ponds, pools, watercourses, fishings, streams, havens, ports, 
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harbours, creeks, wrecks of the sea, fish royal, deer, wild 
beasts aad fowl, of what nature and kind soever, mines of 
gold and silver, lead, tin, iron and copper and quarries of 
stone and coal,'^ together with the royalty of hawking and 
hunting; reserving, however, one-fifth part of all gold mines 
or gold ore, and one-tenth part of all silver mines or silver 
ore. 

Some years after the first grant, Ealph Lord Hopton, 
John Lord Culpeper, Sir Dudley Wyatt and Thomas Oul- 
peper having died and Lord Hopton having previously sold 
his interest in these lands to John Trethewey, Esq., the 
first patent was surrendered in order that a new patent 
might be granted "with such alterations, provisos and 
clauses as thereinafter is expressed/^ Charles, thereupon, 
in the twenty-first year of his reign, being the year 1669, 
made a new grant of the same territory to Henry Earl of 
St. Alban^ John Lord Berkeley, Sir William Morton and 
John Trethewey, with the same privileges and the same 
reservation of rent, but with additional powers " to divide 
the said tract, or territory of land, into counties, hundreds, 
parishes, tithings, townships, hamlets, and boroughs, and 
to erect and build cities, towns, parish churches, colleges, 
chapels, free schools, alms houses, and houses of correc- 
tion, and to endow the same, at their free wills and pleas- 
ures; and did appoint them full and perpetual patrons of 
all such churches so to be built and endowed, with power 
of electing, nominating, and presenting, any fit person to 
the oflSce and place of master of any college, or schoolmaster 
of any school, so to be founded and endowed; with power 
also to divide any part or parcels of the said tract or terri- 
tory, or portion of lands, into manors, and to call the same 
after their own or any of their names, or by other name 
or names whatsoever, and within the same to hold a court, 
in the nature of a court baron, and to hold pleas of all 
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actions, trespasses^ eovenajits^ accouiits^ contracts^ detinues^ 
debts^ and demands whatsoever^ where the debt or thing 
demanded exceed not the value of forty shillings of current 
money of England, and to receive and take all amercia- 
ments, fines, commodities, advantages, perquisites, and 
emoluments whatsoever, to such respective court barons 
belonging, or in any wise appertaining: And further, to 
hold within the said manors a court leet, and view of frank 
pledge, of all the tenants, residents, and inhabitants, of 
the hundreds within such respective manors, to be holden 
twice in every year, and to erect fairs, markets, courts of 
pipowder, with all things incident thereto; and to erect 
parks for breeding, feeding and sustentation of deer, and 
other wild beasts of chase, etc., etc/^ This grant was, how- 
ever, encumbered with a proviso to the efifect that such of 
the land as was not ^^ possessed, inhabited, or planted, by 
the means or procurement of the said patentees, their heirs 
or assigns," within the space of twenty-one years, should 
be forfeited. Later the patentees imder this grant sold the 
"whole tract, territory and portion of land" to Thomas 
Lord Culpeper, eldest son and heir of John, late Lord 
Culpeper. 

Thomas 2nd Lord Culpeper, who thus acquired title to 
the Northern Neck, had, with the Earl of Arlington, re- 
ceived from Charles in 1673 a grant of the entire colony of 
Virginia for thirty-one years, at a yearly rental of forty 
shillings to be paid at Michaelmas, aad with privileges that 
practically converted that colony into a proprietary govern- 
ment. This action on the part of the Crown had naturally 
been resented by the colonists, and commissioners were sent 
to England to make a vigorous protest. The King on hear- 
ing the case, admitted the justice of these claims, but a 
settlement of the matter was delayed for various causes, 
and in 1679 Lord Culpeper, still high in royal favor, was 
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appointedGovemor of Virginia. He entered upon the duties < 

of his office in 1680, but his administration pleased neither 
the King nor the people of the colony, and in 1683 he was ' 

removed. The way was then opened to an annulment of the ' 

grant of 1673, and Lord Culpeper was eventually induced 
to relinquish all proprietary claims under this grant in ex- ' 

change for an annual pension from the Crown of six hun- 
dred pounds for a period of twenty years. The Eing in 
1688 (James II. in the 4th year of his reign), by way of 
further compensation, confirmed to him by letters patent, 
" all that entire tract, territory, or parcel of land, situate, 
lying, aQd being in Virginia, in America, and bounded by 
and within the first heads or springs of the rivers Tappa- 
hannock (alias Bappahannock,) and Quiriough (alias Po- 
towmac,) rivers, the courses of the said rivers, from their ! 

said first heads or springs, as they were commonly called 
and known by the inhabitants, and descriptions of those 
parts, and the bay of Chesapeake, together with the said 
rivers themselves, and all the islands within the uttermost 
banks thereof, etc.^^ The lands under this charter were also 
relieved of the proviso as to their settlement within the 
space of twenty-one years, but the privileges, powers, reser- 
vation of rent, etc., were retained as in the grant to the Earl 
of St. Alban^s and others, in 1669. 

Upon the death of Lord Culpeper in 1719, the Northern 
Neck descended to Alexander Culpeper and from him to 
Thomas 6th Lord Fairfax (Baron Fairfax of Cameron), 
who was the son of Lord Culpeper^s only daughter, Cather- 
ine. In an Act of Assembly passed in 1736, this Lord Fair- 
fax is described as the heir-at-law of Thomas Lord Culpeper 
and the sole proprietor of the territory included in Lord 
Culpeper^s grant. In this act it was declared '^ that from 
henceforth all and every grant and grants, heretofore duly 
and regularly made and passed, by any of the agents or 
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attomies of the proprietors of the said territory, or any of 
them, shall be good, available, and binding in law, to pass 
such estate or estates as therein have been granted,*^ and 
that the grantees should be confirmed in the peaceable pos- 
session of the premises graated to them. 

Lord Fairfax, after coming into his great inheritance, 
" made a voyage to Virginia to examine his domain. So 
well pleased was he with the climate and mode of life, that 
he resolved, after going back to England aad arranging his 
affairs, to return and spend his days amidst this wild terri- 
tory.'^ In the meantime, his cousin William Fairfax of 
Belvoir, in the county of Fairfax, was appointed by him 
to administer his property in America. 

The colonial government had prior to 1731 made grants 
of land in the Northern Neck west of the Blue Eidge, to 
Joist Hite and others, aggregating 140,000 acres. Lord 
Fairfai claimed that these laads were included in his in- 
heritance, and petitioned the Eang in 1733 to that effect. 
Commissioners were appointed to investigate the matter, 
and they in due time reported that the boundaries of Lord 
Fairfax's grant " ought to begin at the first spring of the 
South Branch of the Biver Bappahannock, and that the 
said boundary be from thence drawn in a straight line 
northwest to the place in the Allegheny Mountains where 
that part of the Potomac Eiver, which is now called Cohon- 
goroota, first rises,*' the other boundaries being " the rivers 
themselves as they run to the Chesapeake." The Northern 
Neck of Virginia thus defined " included the immense ter- 
ritory now comprising the counties of Lancaster, Northum- 
berland, Richmond, Westmoreland, Stafford, King George, 
Prince William, Fairfax, Loudoun, Fauquier, Culpeper, 
Clarke, Madison, Page, Shenandoah, Hardy, Hampshire, 
Morgan, Berkeley, Jefferson and Frederick." 
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The boundaries reported by the commissionerB were con- 
firmed by the King in Council in 1745 and by the Virginia 
Assembly in 1748, with the stipulation, however, that the 
grantees under the Crown, of lands within this territory, 
'^ should quietly enjoy their lands according to their respec- 
tive grants/* Notwithstanding this settlement, a contro- 
versy subsequently arose between Hite and his partners and 
Lord Fairfax, which resulted in prolonged litigation and 
which was eventually decided against Lord Fairfaxes heirs 
in 1786. 

Upon his arrival in America in 1745, Lord Fairfax had 
assumed the management of his great estata He lived for 
a few years with his relative at Belvoir but later removed 
to the county of Frederick, where he built a house, which 
he called ^' Greenway Courts" and there spent the remainder 
of his Uf e. He was the early patron of George Washington, 
whom he employed in 1748 to survey and parcel out his 
lands. Lord Fairfax, it is said, took to his bed when the 
tidings of the surrender of Lord Comwallis reached him, 
and died December 9, 1781, at the advanced age of ninety 
years. He was buried under the communion table of the 
old Episcopal Church in Winchester. 

MANOR OF LEEDS 
In the subdivision of his lands in the Northern Neck, 
Lord Fairfax had created a manor which he named the 
" Manor of Leeds,'* after Leeds Castle, a seat of the Fairfax 
family in the county of Kent, England. This body of land 
contained 122,850 acres and is described in a deed, dated 
August 21, 1767, as l3dng in the counties of Loudoun, 
Fauquier and Frederick, '^ on the northernmost branch of 
the Bappahannock Biver called ' Hedgeman,' on the upper 
side of Carter's run, on the branches of Goose Creek, on the 
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lower side of the Shenandoah River, and below Happy 
Creek, including the Blue Bidge Mountain between Happy 
Creek Gap and Ashby^s Bent Gap/^ 

Lord Fairfax, who died in 1781 and who had never mar- 
ried, left a will in which he devised one-sixth of his lands 
and plantations in Virginia to his nephew, the Eev. Denny 
Martin, upon condition that he should procure an Act of 
Parliament enabling him to take the name of Fairfax and 
the Fairfax coat of arms. In this will, after some minor 
bequests, the Eev. Denny Martin also appears as the r^id- 
uary legatee. Martin took the necessary steps under the 
terms of his uncle^s will to obtain his inheritances, but it 
does not appear that his tenure of the Fairfax lands was of 
very long duration. 

On the death of Lord Fairfax the Commonwealth of 
Virginia asserted a claim to his estate on the ground that 
his devisee, Denny Martin Fairfax, was an alien, and pro- 
ceeded to issue warrants for the land. Litigation resulted 
and in 1796, while suits in the matter were still pending, 
both in the Court of Appeals of Virginia and in the Supreme 
Court of the TJnited States, the counties of Hampshire, 
Hardy and Shenandoah petitioned the General Assembly 
for a settlement ^^ of the said pending controversies,*^ pro- 
posing that the devisees of Lord Fairfax, and those claim- 
ing under him, should relinquish all claim to lands which 
were waste and unappropriated at the time of his death, 
and that the Commonwealth on its part should confirm his 
heirs in the possession of such lauds as had been ^' specifi- 
cally appropriated by the said Lord Fairfax to his own 
use, either by deed or actual survey/* John Marshall, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the United States, who, on 
behalf of himself and others, had apparently been in nego- 
tiation with Denny Martin Fairfax for the purchase of the 
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Fairfax lands^ agreed to this compromise in a letter 
addressed to the Speaker of the House of Delegates^ dated 
at Eichmond, November 24, 1796. In this document 
Marshall states that, " being one of the purchasers of the 
lands of Mr. Fairfax, and authorized to act for them aU, 
I have considered the resolution of the General Assembly 
on the petition of sundry inhabitants of the counties of 
Hampshire, Hardy and Shenandoah, and have determined 
to accede to the proposition it contains. So soon as the 
conveyance shall be transmitted to me from Mr. Fairfax, 
deeds extinguishing his title to the waste and unappro- 
priated lands in the Northern Neck shall be executed, pro- 
vided an act pajsses during this session, confirming, on the 
execution of such deeds, the title of those claiming under 
Mr. Fairfax, to lands specifically appropriated and re- 
served by the late Thomas Lord Fairfax, or his ancestors, 
for his or their use.** 

This settlement was confirmed by Act of Assembly, De- 
cember 10, 1796, but Marshall and his partners evidently 
did not at that time conclude the purchase of the entire 
tract, for it appears that Denny Martin Fairfax, August 30, 
1797, conveyed to James M. Marshall (brother to the Chief 
Justice), all of his holdings in Virginia except the Manor 
of Leeds, and some minor tracts held therewith. 

Denny Martin Fairfax, dying without issue, devised all 
of his Virginia estates by will dated May 19, 1798, to his 
brother, Gteneral Philip Martin, who subsequently sold 
the Manor of Leeds, October 18, 1806, to John Marshall 
(Chief Justice), James M. Marshall (his brother), and 
Ealeigh Colston, as well as two other tracts held therewith, 
one containing 26,635 acres and the other 13,920 acres, for 
the sum of fourteen thousand pounds. October 5, 1808, 
Baleigh Colston conveyed to John Marshall and James M. 
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Marshall his interest in the Manor of Leeds, retaining as 
his share the two other tracts purchased from Martin lying 
between Ashby's Gap and Snicker^s Gap, in Loudoun 
County. 

Leeds Manor thus passed into the hands of the Marshall 
family, the greater portion being divided by the brothers 
during the life of the Chief Justice and the remainder 
being partitioned by commissioners appointed by the Court 
of Fauquier County in 1845. 

FREE STATE 

Lord Fairfax in making grants of his lands, leased cer- 
tain tracts in the Manor of Leeds to emigrants representing 
various nationalities, who were pushed forward by the ad- 
vancing wave of civilization to what was then the frontier 
of the colony, and who took up such of the less fertile 
lands as their more humble circumstances would permit. 
Grants of some of these lands are recorded as early as 1769 
and Lord Fairfaxes heir, Denny Martin Fairfax, made simi- 
lar grants during his tenure of the Fairfax holdings. Among 
these later grants a lease is of record to James Foley and 
others, dated October 21, 1786, of 200 acres of land, being 
part of the Manor of Leeds, ^' for and during the natural 
life of James Foley, Bryan Foley, his son, and Sallie Foley, 
his daughter,^* for an annual rental of two pounds and ten 
shillings, the taxes also T;o be paid by the tenant. When 
John Marshall (Chief Justice) and his brother, James M. 
Marshall, acquired the Manor of Leeds in 1806, little atten- 
tion was at first paid by them to these mountain tenants 
who in the lapse of years had grown into a distinct com- 
munity. Without education or religion and influenced by 
leaders who encouraged them to resist all authority, they , 
lived as outcasts of society, governed only by their own 
rude customs and paying neither rent to their landlords 
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nor taxes to the state. These people foi" so many years 
undisturbed in their occupation of the land eventually laid 
claim to it, and when Marshall attempted to collect rents 
from them, or to evict those who refused to pay, they de- 
clined to recognize him as their landlord, alleging that 
the original titles had lapsed. Finally, in September, 1833, 
Marshall brought suit in the Fauquier County Court 
(Marshall v. Foley et als.) for their ejectment, and in this 
suit established his title. New leas^ were then executed 
by many of the occupants of the lands, while others left 
the settlement and migrated to the new frontier country 
farther west. 

This community by its successful defiance of all lawful 
authority became known as the ^^Free State,^^ the boun- 
daries of which in a general way included that part of 
Fauquier County in which the Eappahannock Eange occurs, 
together with the land lying between these hills and Thumb 
Eun on the west, extending south to Orlean, and north to 
what is now known as the Graded Eoad to Marshall. Among 
the best known leaders of the Free State was a giant by the 
name of Tim Bray, the site of whose cabin has been identi- 
fied and marked (see map). 

BIOGEAPHICAL SKETCHES 

To a brief sketch of the life of John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the United States, a few other biographies have 
been added as a conclusion to these notes. 

John Marshall, the eldest of fifteen children, was the 
son of Colonel Thomas Marshall, and was bom September 
24, 1755, about nine miles below Warrenton, then Fauquier 
Court House (see map). When he was still quite young 
his father moved to Goose Creek and later to Oak Hill, 
not far from Salem, a property that afterwards came into 
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John MarshalPs possession. Young Marshall received his 
early education from his father and at the age of fourteen 
was placed with the Eev. Mr. Campbell, in Westmoreland, 
where he had James Monroe as a fellow student. Later he 
returned to his father's house and continued his studies, the 
Eev. Mr. Thompson at that time acting as his tutor. At the 
outbreak of the Bevolution he was appointed a lieutenant in 
the regiment known as the ^^ Culpeper Minute Men ^* and 
took part in the battle of Great Bridge. In July, 1776, 
he was appointed 1st lieutenant in the 11th Virginia regi- 
ment and promoted to captain in May, 1777. With this 
regiment he was present at the skirmish at Iron Hill and 
participated in the battles of Gtermantown, Brandywine 
and Monmouth. In the winter of 1778 he was with the 
army at Valley Forge, and in 1779, on the expiration of 
enlistment of the soldiers under their command, Captain 
Marshall and other officers of the Virginia line, were sent 
home to take charge of such troops as the state legislature 
could raise for them,. Without military emplo3rment for 
the time, he attended lectures at William and Mary College, 
and having obtained a license to practice law, was fdmitted 
to the bar at Warrenton, August 28, 1780. In October he 
returned to the army and continued to serve with it until 
the end of Arnold's invasion in 1781, when he resigned. 
After the surrender of Lord Comwallis he commenced the 
practice of law and soon rose to distinction in his profession. 
In 1782-3 he represented the county of Fauquier in the 
state legislature, and in the autumn of the same year was 
made a member of the executive council. In 1784 he 
resigned his seat in the council to return to the bar, but 
was immediately afterwards again elected to the legislature 
for Fauquier, although at that time a resident of Rich- 
mond. In 1787 he was elected to the legislature from the 
county of Henrico. A strong Federalist, he sat with James 
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Madison as a member of the Virginia Convention of 1788 
to ratify the Constitution of the United States. After the 
adoption of the Constitution he was again elected to the 
legislature, where he served until 1792, and was again re- 
elected in 1795. With Messrs. Pinckney and Gerry he was 
sent by President Adams as envoy extraordinary to France, 
where although the direct object of his mission failed, an 
impression favorable to this country was created by his 
representations. On his return in 1798 a dinner was given 
to him by both Houses of Congress ^*as an evidence of 
affection for his person, and their grateful approbation of 
the patriotic firmness with which he sustained the dignity 
of his country during his important mission." In 1799 
he was elected to Congress and upon him fell the melan- 
choly duty of announcing to that body the death of George 
Washington. In 1800 he was appointed Secretary of State 
and held that oflSce until January 31, 1801, when he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United States by President 
Adams, his nomination being unanimously confirmed by 
the Senate. Judge Marshall married Mary Willis Ambler 
in 1783. This lady lived for nearly fifty years after her mar- 
riage 'Ho partake and enjoy the distinguished honors of 
her husband.*' She died December 25, 1831. No attempt 
will be made to protract the " account of the last thirty- 
five years of Judge Marshall's life. It was spent in the 
diligent and upright, as well as able discharge of his oflScial 
duties; sometimes presiding in the Supreme Court at 
Washington, sometimes assisting to hold the circuit federal 
courts in Virginia and North Carolina. His residence was 
in Eichmond, whence it was his frequent custom to walk 
out, a distance of three or four miles, to his farm. He had 
also a farm in his native county Fauquier, which he an- 
nually visited, and where he always enjoyed a delightful 
intercourse with numerous relations and friends.'* Judge 
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Marshall served as Chief Justice of the United States until 
his death, which occurred at Philadelphia, July 6, 1836. 
He was buried at Shoccoe Hill, Eichmond. 

Simon Kjjnton was born near Hopewell, May 15, 1755. 
His parentage was humble and his education entirely 
n^lected. At the age of sixteen he became entangled with 
a young woman of his neighborhood over whom he fought 
with a man named Leitchman. Believing that he had 
killed the latter, he fled to Kentucky and became one of its 
boldest pioneers, gaining a reputation which placed him 
second only to Daniel Boone as the bravest scout and 
Indian fighter of his time. *^ His life was one of eventful 
incident. On being taken prisoner by the Indians on one 
occasion, he was eight times exposed to the gaimtlet, three 
times tied to the stake to be burned and often thought 
himself on the eve of a terrible death. But Providence at 
last interposed in his favor and he escaped.'^ He acted as 
a spy in Dunmore's War and in the same capacity under 
General George Sogers Clarke in the Eevolution. He 
participated in General Anthony Wayne^s victory at Mau- 
mee Bapids in 1794 and became so famous in the western 
country that one of the counties of Kentucky was named 
for him. He died in Ohio in 1837, his gigantic form broken 
by age and his last days> it is said, spent in poverty and 
neglect. 

Egbert Eden Scott was bom at Oakwood, near War- 
renton, April 23, 1808. As his family was a prominent one, 
his immediate ancestors will be given in some detail. His 
father, John Scott, had served with distinguished ability 
as judge of the Circuit Court of Fauquier and of the old 
General Court of Virginia. His mother, Betsy Blackwell, 
was the daughter of Martin Pickett, a man of property 
who figured prominently in the early history of Fauquier 
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County and who appears in the County Order Book as 
having qualified as a colonel of militia in 1781. His 
grandfather, the Eev. John Scott, bom in Virginia, had 
been educated and ordained in Scotland and on his return 
to America had become rector of the Parish of Eversham, 
in Maryland, and chaplain to his friend and patron. Sir 
Robert Eden, Governor of Maryland, 1768-1776. After 
the Sevolution this John Scott, a staunch loyalist, became 
involved in the politics of the time and was eventually 
summoned before the Maryland Council and banished to a 
distance of one hundred miles from tidewater. Under this 
order he retired to Virginia and took up his residence in 
the county of Fauquier on an estate which he named 
" Gordonsdale,'' in honor of his wife, Elizabeth (Jordon, a 
Scotch woman, whom he had married while at King's 
College, Aberdeen. The Eev. John Scott^s father, and 
the grandfather of Bobert Eden Scott, was James Scott, 
also a clergyman of the Established Church, who came to 
this country from Scotland and became the first rector 
of Dettingen Parish. Another clergyman of this family 
was Alexander Scott, an elder brother of James Scott, who 
settled in Virginia early in the seventeenth century, and 
was for many years the rector of Overwharton Parish. 
This Alexander Scott established himself on an estate 
called "Dipple*^ in Stafford County, where he died and 
was buried in 1788. 

Bobert Eden Scott entered the University of Virginia 
in 1825, being one of the first students admitted to that 
institution, and after passing through all its classes with 
distinction, graduated with a high reputation for learning 
and ability. Betuming to Warrenton he was licensed to 
practice law December 30, 1830, by John Tayloe Lomax, 
Bichard H. Field and John W. Green, eminent lawyers 
of that time. His intellectual power, his earnest appli- 
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cation and his eloquence as an advocate soon placed him in 
the front rank of his profession, while his int^rity of 
character aod strong personality gained for him a leading 
place among the men of his community. An Old-line Whig 
in politics, he represented Fauquier County in the state 
legislature for many years and became the recognized 
leader of his party in Virginia. A member of the legis- 
lature of 1849 writing to the Eichmond Times of July 21, 
1895, says of him : " I think he was one of the most eloquent 
men I ever heard and I know he was the most logical. 
The Whigs, although in a hopeless minority in the House, 
often defeated their adversaries on extremely radical meas- 
ures and forced them to a modification through Mr. Scott^s 
transcendant ability.*^ 

Mr. Scott early in life became known as a profound 
student of the science of government, and as a statesman 
and political leader he acquired a wide reputation. He 
was a firm supporter of the Union and in the stormy 
days of 1859-61 he stood strongly for its preservation, but 
on the other hand he held that the question of adhering 
to the Union was one that each state must decide for 
itself and that any attempt on the part of the Federal 
Grovernment to coerce the states, or to invade their terri- 
tory, would constitute an act of aggression which they 
would be warranted in resisting to the uttermost of their 
power. In opposing resolutions offered in the House of 
Del^ates on the Wilmot Proviso in 1849, he said: ^'I see 
in the resolutions what I deem vicious, and against these 
vices I raise my voice. * * * j iQve this Union, I love 
its peace, I love its blessings, and I but discharge a duty 
when I proclaim its danger. My voice will be unheeded in 
this hall, it may be unheeded out of it, but if the doctrine 
contained in these resolutions be followed to its conse- 
quences, and the time come when the people of this State, 
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upon the issues now presented^ shall choose between the 
blessings of our glorious Union and the horrors of a disso- 
lution, believe me, the sentiments I have given utterance 
to will then find a response/' 

In 1861, prior to his election to the convention of 
that year, it was intimated to Mr. Scott that he would be 
given a seat in Mr. Lincoln^s cabinet if he would accept it. 
He, however, declined to consider the matter, on the ground 
that he was not in accord with the President's views as 
to the right of Congress to ^' exercise the Federal power to 
the prejudice of the institution of slavery as it exists in this 
country.'' 

Mr. Scott was a member of the constitutional conven- 
tions of 1850 and 1861. In the latter convention he was 
made prominent by the masterly ability with which he led 
the fight against the secession of Virginia. Zealous as 
his devotion to the TJnion was, his allegiance to his state 
and to the principles of state sovereignty were paramount, 
and when President Lincoln called for volunteers to force 
the seceding states back into the TJnion, Mr. Scott met the 
issue without hesitation and immediately cast his vote for 
secession. Upon the passage of the secession ordinance he 
returned to his native county and joined in the general 
preparation for the defense of the state. He organized 
and equipped a company of infantry known as the " Beaure- 
gard Rifles," of which his son, R. Taylor Scott, was elected 
captain. 

Mr. Scott represented his district in the Confederate 
Congress until his death, which occurred May 2, 1862. 
At this time a gang of deserters from the Federal army were 
committing depredations in the neighborhood of Warren- 
ton, and by their acts terrorizing the whole community. 
Mr. Scott, gathering some of his friends together, pursued 
this band of marauders and finally surrounded them in a 
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house a few miles west of Warrenton, in which they had 
taken shelter. On his advancing to demand their BUiren- 
der, one of the miscreants, firing through the half-open 
door, shot him through the heart. 

An editorial notice of Mr. Scott's death in the Eich- 
mond Dispatch of May 9, 1862, paid the following tribute 
to his memory: ^* Eobert E. Scott was a man of the most 
inflexible integrity. He thought for himself and he 
thought powerfully. When his convictions were once 
settled, he maintained them with unflinching tenacity, yet 
his firmness, great as it was, never degenerated into brute 
obstinacy. He was always open to reason, and if he seldom 
changed his mind it was because he was accustomed to 
study every question thoroughly before he made it up. He 
is believed to have been a perfectly just man and his 
high spirit could not brook the manifestation of injustice 
on the part of others.'' 

Eppa Hunton was bom in this county, September 24, 
1822. He began the practice of law at Brentsville, in 
Prince William County, in 1843. In 1849 he was elected 
commonwealth's attorney of that county and served con- 
tinuously until 1861. He represented Prince William in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1861 and resigned this 
position to organize and equip the 8th Virginia Infantry, 
of which regiment he was made colonel. This command 
was especially mentioned for gallantry at the first battle 
of Manassas. He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Ball's Bluff and was wounded, and had his horse killed, 
in the charge of Pickett's Division at Gettysburg. July, 
1863, he was promoted to brigadier-general and assigned 
to the command of a brigade consisting of the 8th, 18th, 
19th, 28th and 56th regiments Virginia Infantry, with 
which he served until taken prisoner at Sailor's Creek in 
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1865. At the dose of the war General Hunton resumed 
the practice of law at Warrenton, and in 1873 was elected 
to Congress, where he served four terms, declining re-elec- 
tion in 1881. He was a member of the Electoral Commis- 
sion of 1877, and in May, 1892, was appointed United 
States Senator from Virginia to succeed the Honorable 
John S. Barbour, being subsequently elected by the state 
legislature to fill the unexpired term. He died in Rich- 
mond, October 11, 1908. 

William Henry Payne was bom at Clifton, near War- 
renton, January 27, 1830. He was educated at the Virginia 
Military Institute and the University of Virginia, and was 
admitted to the bar at Warrenton in 1861. He was elected 
commonwealth's attorney for Fauquier County in 1856 
and acted in that capacity until the beginning of the war. 
April 26, 1861, he entered the Confederate service as cap- 
tain of the famous Black Horse Cavalry, with which com- 
mand he served until September 17, 1861, when he was 
promoted to major and assigned to the 4th Virginia Cav- 
alry. He was engaged with his regiment at the battle of 
Williamsburg, May 6, 1862, where he was severely wounded 
in the face and made prisoner. On obtaining his exchange 
in September of the same year, he was given command of 
the 2nd North Carolina Cavalry with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel. He was again wounded and captured at Han- 
over, Pennsylvania, in the Gettysburg campaign, and when 
exchanged was again promoted, being commissioned briga- 
dier-general and placed in command of a brigade composed 
of the 5th, 6th and 15th Virginia regiments. A brilliant 
cavalry officer, he took part in Early's campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and especially distinguished himself 
at the battle of Cedar Creek. At Five Forics, April 1, 1865, 
he was for the third time badly wounded. He attempted 
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to obtain his parole when Lee surrendered but was arrested 
in Warrenton, and although still suffering from his wounds, 
was taken to Washington the day after Lincoln's assassina- 
tion, where, mistaken for Booth's confederate of the same 
name, he narrowly escaped violence at the hands of the 
mob. After the War General Payne resumed the practice of 
law at Warrenton, representing Fauquier County in the 
state legislature, 1879-80. During the latter years of his 
life he held the position of general counsel of the Southern 
Eailway Company at Washington. He died March 29, 
1904. 

Turner Ashby, the second son of Colonel Turner 
Ashby, waa bom October 23, 1828, at Eosebank, his father's 
estate, on the site of the present village of Markham. 
He was educated by tutors and later at a private school in 
the neighborhood. In boyhood he found his recreation in 
fox hunting, shooting, and other outdoor sports, for which 
he showed great aptitude. In the fox chases and tourna- 
ments of the day, he acquired a skill in horsemanship to 
which his success as a leader of partisan cavalry was to no 
small extent due. On the sale of Bosebank by his mother 
in 1853, Ashby purchased a farm nearby which he called 
" Wolfs Crag," where he lived until John Brown crossed 
the Potomac at Harper's Perry, October 17, 1859. Quick 
to resent this outrage, Ashby at once raised a small body 
of horsemen in his immediate neighborhood and joined 
the troops assembled by Governor Wise at Charlestown. 
Believing that the John Brown raid was the immediate 
forerunner of a more serious invasion of the state, the Vir- 
ginia troops were kept together until January, 1860, when 
Ashby returned home. 

When the Ordinance of Secession was passed April 17, 
1861, Ashby raised a company of cavalry known as the 
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^' Mountain Bangers ^^ and assisted in the capture of Har- 
per^s Ferry. Later he was sent to Point of Eocks and 
placed in command of the outposts stationed there. June 
17, 1861, the 7th Virginia Cavalry was organized by 
Colonel A. W. McDonald, and to this regiment Ashby^s 
company was attached, Ashby himself being commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel. The regiment was ordered to re- 
port to J. E. Johnston at Winchester, but did not reach 
there in time to join in the movement which resulted in 
the first battle of Manassas. Later Ashby, with four com- 
panies, was ordered to Charlestown to protect the inhabit- 
ants of that town from raiders, and at Bolivar Heights, 
with four companies of his regiment, three or four hundred 
militia and two companies of local cavalry, fought an en- 
gagement with the Federal troops under Colonel Geary, 
driving them back into Maryland and afterwards taking 
possession of Harper^s Ferry. November 4, 1861, Jackson 
took command of the Confederate forces in the Valley, and 
upon the reorganization of the army, Ashby was given com- 
mand of the mounted troops consisting of his regiment of 
cavalry, then six hundred strong, and a battery of horse 
artillery under Captain Chew. 

Ashby played an important part in all the battles of the 
Valley, and to the accurate information of the enemy^s 
movements with which he kept Jackson supplied, the latter 
owed much of his success in this campaign. Ashby^s per- 
sonal daring, untiring activity, and the audacity with 
which he handled his troops in the face of a superior force 
won for him fame in both armies. '' In command of a few 
hundred mounted riflemen and a section of horse artillery, 
he was unsurpassed, and if his men were apt to get out 
of hand in battle, his personal activity insured their strict 
attention on the outposts. He thought little of riding 
seventy or eighty miles a day along his picket line.*^ At- 
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tracted by Ashby's personal fame and the sensational char- 
acter of the service under him, recruits flocked in from all 
quarters^ until in April, 1862, his regiment numbered more 
than two thousand horsemen. Ashby, however, knew noth- 
ing of organization and little of discipline. With a regi- 
ment, or more properly a brigade, of twenty-six companies, 
he had but one field officer beside himself, and no regi- 
mental organization whatever. Only a comparatively small 
number of his men were at any one time available for duty 
and his most famous exploits were performed with a few 
hundred, and often less, of men who followed him more 
from personal devotion than from the habit of discipline. 
Ashby was killed in a rear guard action June 6, 1862. 
Jackson at that time was retiring before Preemont, and 
Ashby's command was posted on a wooded ridge about two 
miles south of Harrisonburg. In this position he was 
attacked by the 1st New Jersey Cavalry under Colonel 
Wyndham. Ashby met their charge by a countercharge, 
before which the Federals broke and were driven into 
Harrisonburg, Colonel Wyndham, a stand of colors, and 
sixty-three men being captured. Freemont then pushed 
forward the 82nd Ohio Infantry and the Pennsylvania 
^' Bucktails,^' xmder Colonel Kane, supported by a large 
body of cavalry ; while the 48th and 44th Virginia and 1st 
Maryland Infantry moved up to Ashb/s support. A fierce 
fight ensued in which the 48th, roughly handled by the 
enemy, began to waver. Eiding between the opposing lines, 
already closely engaged, Ashby ordered his infantry to 
charge. As he did so his horse was shot under him, but 
leaping to his feet and waving his sword, he rushed for- 
ward, calling on his men to follow. His troops inspired by 
his example rallied and followed him, but a few moments 
later their leader fell, shot through the heart. Colonel 
Kane, who was captured in this engagement, stated that 
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he had seen Ashby that day sitting on his horse, apparently 
unconscious of danger, within fifty yards of the Federal 
skirmish line and that he. Colonel Kane, had prevented 
three of his men, whose rifles were already raised, from 
firing at Ashby; his comment being ^Hhat Ashby was too 
brave to die in that way/^ 

Ashby had been promoted to brigadier-general May 27, 
1862, a few days before he was killed, and Jackson in an 
oflScial report of his death wrote: ^^The close relation 
General Ashby bore to my command for most of the pre- 
vious twelve months will justify me in saying that as a par- 
tisan oflScer I never knew his superior. His daring was 
proverbial, his powers of endurance almost incredible, his 
character heroic, and his sagacity almost intuitive in 
divining the purposes and movements of the enemy/^ 
Henderson says of General Ashby : " The death of Ashby 
was a terrible blow to the Army of the Valley. From the 
outbreak of the War he had been employed on the Shenan- 
doah, and from Staunton to the Potomac his was the most 
familiar figure in the Confederate ranks. His daring rides 
on his famous white charger were already the theme of 
song and story; and if the tale of his exploits, as told in 
camp and farm, sometimes bordered on the marvellous, the 
bare truth, stripped of all exaggeration, was sufficient in 
itself to make a hero. His reckless courage, his fine horse- 
manship, his skill in handling his command, and his power 
of stimulating devotion were not the only attributes which 
incited admiration ; ^ with such qualities,' it is said, ^ were 
united the utmost generosity and unselfishness, and a 
delicacy of feeling equal to a womaB^s.' '^ • 

H. C. G. 
Airlie, 

Fauquier County, Va. 
December, 1913. 
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